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cal claims, but did not care for the fruits of victory. 
In point of fact the practical common sense of 
the Romans showed them that a small body like 
the senate made up of trained administrative offi- 
cers who lived in Rome could settle the urgent and 
complicated questions raised by the subjugation and 
pacification of southern Italy, Spain, or Africa more 
wisely than a meeting of all the citizens could. 

Another interesting point which is brought out in 
one of the chapters on the centuriate comitia is 
the failure of that body to pass any constitutional 
measure between 287 B. C. and the time of Sulla (cf. 
p. 236). Another still is the failure of the Romans 
to define clearly the field within which each assem- 
bly should legislate (p. 239). It is extraordinary 
that this vagueness in defining functions did not 
cause trouble when party strife was intense. In 
such circumstances a question might well have been 
settled in different ways by the different assem- 
blies. Even if precedent assigned the weighty busi- 
ness to the centuriate and the less important matters 
to the tribal assembly, would the parties interested 
in the passage and defeat respectively of a given 
measure accept readily the classification and the 
consequent assignment which would imperil their 
cause? Yet we have no record, so far as I know, 
of any dispute on this subject, unless the transfer- 
ence of Clodius to a plebeian gens is a case in point. 

We should have been glad to have a brief appen- 
dix from Professor Botsford on the comitia in the 
towns outside Rome. These bodies continued to 
meet after the Roman assemblies had died out, and 
many inscriptions record the results of their activ- 
ity. From a study of these inscriptions, and espe- 
cially from the ready made written charters of 
Salpensa and Malaca, which are cited in the chapter 
on comitial procedure, some interesting conclusions 
might have been drawn with reference to the results 
of several centuries of practical experience in legis- 
lative and electoral matters at Rome. It is only, 
however, the admirable treatment which Professor 
Botsford has given to his chosen subject which 
makes us wish for this addition to his book 1 . 
Princeton University. Frank FrOST ABBOTT. 

The Phormio of Terence, Simplified for the use 
of Schools. By H. R. Fairclough and L J. 
Richardson. Pp. xiv-)-ll7. Boston: B. H. 
Sanborn and Co. (1909). 
This little book presents a most interesting experi- 
ment. The editors state that, for the sake of bring- 
ing some colloquial Latin within the reach of high 
school pupils, they have attempted "to adapt a play 
of Terence so as to eliminate, so far as possible, all 
ante-Ciceronian peculiarities. The metrical form of 



the original is abandoned, and the order of words is 
slightly changed, so as to prevent the intrusion of 
verse rhythms. Archaic forms are altered to con- 
form to later usage". On this basis, after a brief 
notice of Terence and an outline of the plot, the 
story is retold, with some condensation, in forty- 
eight pages of the simplified text. The rewriting 
does not seem very felicitous in some few places 
(verses 399-400, 426, 559, 790 of the original text) ; 
but difficulties that would trouble a young reader 
are, on the whole, skilfully smoothed away into 
easier phrasings. 

Twenty-eight pages of notes follow the text. 
These are very brief, with somewhat full and ele- 
mentary reference to our leading grammars. They 
are adequate in the main, though now and then 
they seem too brief or misleading, or are even 
utterly silent about difficulties (298-299, 559, 595, 
801). The note on 119, Non Si redisset, ei pater 
veniam daret, refers with some detail to statements 
in our grammars about contrary to fact conditions; 
but we really have here a less vivid future thrown 
into past time, without the implication of being 
contrary to fact, for we know from the story that 
Demipho has not returned yet. 

The vocabulary has a special mark against words 
not given in Lodge's Vocabulary of High School 
Latin, and it indicates such words as are found in 
Caesar or in Cicero, though not in Lodge's list. 
Under do, no mention is made of the meaning 'put', 
which is needed for verse 625. 

It is to be regretted that the editors have num- 
bered the lines of each act of their version separate- 
ly, instead of adopting one consecutive numbering. 
Double numbers (e. g. Act V, line 33) are not only 
needless, but an actual hindrance, and are always 
a nuisance to any reader or student. 

This innovation, then, has in the main been clev- 
erly carried out. The lover of Terence will of 
course miss the metrical form and the archaic 
flavor of the real Terence; but it is not for such 
as he that this book has been written. The real 
Terence is obviously beyond the capabilities of 
high school pupils; in these days, when so many 
teachers are voicing their dissatisfaction with the 
narrow range of High School Latin, and are urging 
an increased attention to other authors and to read- 
ing at sight, the appearance of a book like this seems 
very opportune. It is to be hoped that it may indeed 
"meet a real need". 

Ohio State Univkrsity. Arthur W. HODGMAN. 



1 Parts of this review appeared in the January number of The 
American Historical Review j they are printed here through the cour- 
tesy of the editors of the Review. C. K. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF PITTS- 
BURGH AND VICINITY 

Saturday, February 26th, was a bright day in 
the history of The Classical Association of Pitts- 
burg and Vicinity, not because the meeting was 
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held so far from the smoke of Pittsburgh, but be- 
cause it was in the genial atmosphere of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College and because we had 
Dr. Knapp with us. 

At II A. M. Dr. James Moffat, LL.D., President 
of Washington and Jefferson College, extended a 
cordial welcome to the Association and its friends. 
Mr. Hench, President of the Association, responded 
to this address. A letter of fraternal greetings was 
read from Professor Andrew F. West, of Prince- 
ton University. 

Plato's Educational Ideals, as Given in the Re- 
public, was discussed by Dr George B Hussey, of 
East Liberty Academy, Pittsburgh. 

A report on the Classics in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict was given by the secretary. 

Current Topics were presented by Professor B. L. 
Ullman, of the University of Pittsburgh. 

A Round Table Discussion of the Uniform Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements was conducted by Pro- 
fessor Hamilton Ford Allen, of Washington and 
Jefferson College. Dr. Knapp entered heartily into 
this discussion. Both speakers took a sane stand for 
a working knowledge of the language rather than 
a quantity test. 

At high noon the Association adjourned to enjoy 
a most substantial luncheon generously provided by 
the faculty of the Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. 

In the afternoon session it was our pleasure, 
Horace in hand, to consider with Dr. Knapp Some 
Phases of Roman Business Life, especially as Seen 
in Horace. 

The committee on resolutions reported the fol- 
lowing : "The Classical Association of Pittsburgh 
and Vicinity desires to express its appreciation of 
the courtesy of the faculty of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College for their gracious entertainment, 
and to Professor Charles Knapp of Barnard College, 
New York, for his entertaining and instructive ad- 
dress". This report was adopted with a hearty 
vote of thanks to our benefactors. 

The Association adjourned to meet March 26, in 
the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh. 

At this meeting the Association received six new 
members. N. Anna Petty, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Carnegie, Pa. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

An attendance of one hundred and three greeted 
the speakers at the informal meeting of the New 
York Latin Club, held at Teachers' College, Satur- 
day, March 5. 

Dr Arcadius Avellanus, the guest of the club, told 
of what he had done to further the use of Latin 



as a spoken language. His enthusiasm for the use 
of the Roman speech as a living medium is un- 
bounded, and he believes that life without the cul- 
ture which association with the languages of 
Greece and Rome can give is little more than a 
dead thing: all the other studies are in pursuit of a 
livelihood — a trade. Through his efforts the use of 
Latin as the medium in Latin classes has been in- 
troduced in the public schools of Italy, and his 
views have been spread through his publication, 
Praeco Latinus, to all parts of the civilized world. 
Dr. Avellanus closed his address by reading several 
passages of Latin verse in the rhythmical cadence 
which he believes is the only correct way of reading 
Latin poetry aloud. 

Professor Lodge, President of the Club, took up 
a number of the previous speaker's points and em- 
phasized their value to all teachers of the language. 
With the new college entrance requirements, 
already adopted by Yale, Columbia, and 
Pennsylvania, and probably soon to be accepted by 
other colleges, the need of a live method of teach- 
ing Latin will be greatly increased. Oral teaching 
will be more important, and a working vocabulary 
for every-day life may easily be drawn from the 
Latin writers, with use, for modern inventions, of 
the Italian terminology. Books for such purposes 
are already in existence, and others will soon appear. 
The reluctance of teachers to speak Latin is due to 
lack of practice only : they know enough : the great 
need will be clearness of enunciation, in a language 
where so much depends upon the endings. Mean- 
time that other most important movement for Latin 
teaching — the movement for a definite and re- 
stricted vocabulary in the schools, and a limitation 
of the syntax taught in the first year— is making 
rapid headway. 

At the close of the meeting Dr Avellanus told 
of his experience in teaching a boy of seven and 
another of ten, so that they spoke Latin easily: the 
elder of these boys took a passage from Livy, 
selected for him by a stranger as most difficult, and 
on hearing it read aloud once by Dr Avellanus gave 
immediately an accurate paraphrase in Latin. The 
speaker concluded by showing his hearers how easy 
it is to say in Latin, "Here, waiter, bring me a plate 
of strawberries with cream and sugar". 

Edward C. Chickering, Censor. 



Attention is called here again to the fact that the 
annual meeting of The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States will be held on April 22-23 next, at 
the College of the City of New York, 138th Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. The 
programme will be distributed widely early in 
April. 



